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Poll shows East Texans 
think education important 


Residents of the East Texas re¬ 
gion overwhelmingly agreed that a 
college education is important ac¬ 
cording to a poll released by the Texas 
Faculty Association at a news con¬ 
ference last week. 

Harte-Hanks Communications 
and Texas A&M University con¬ 
ducted the poll of 113 East Texas 
residents among 1000 Texans. 

Among East 
Texans 82.30 
percent believe 
their child would 
attend college 
in state. 

■Foreign language instructor Dr. 
Elaine Graybill discussed the results 
of the poll and local views on issues. 

College is, 92.92 percent said, 
“very important.” The remaining 7.08 
labeled it”somewhat important.” 


Among East Texans 82.30 per¬ 
cent believe their child would attend 
college in state. 

TFA sponsored this poll to show 
the Legislature the depth of support 
for higher education in the state, 
Graybill said. The Legislature is 
considering a six percent budget cut 
for colleges and universities which 
would affect faculty pay. 

Respondents said that athletics 
should be the first department cut, 
followed by administration and stu¬ 
dent services. Only 2.65 percent said 
they would cut the funds for library 
and faculty first. 

TFA organizational specialist 
Shirley Goldsmith fielded questions 
from the audience. 

“The Legislature will not find 
this (the proposed budget cuts) as 
easy as they seem to have expected,” 
Goldsmith said. 

The support for higher educa¬ 
tion seen in the poll results confirms 
this idea, Goldsmith said. 



photo provided by manouchehr khosrowshahi 
FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY-This banner on the front of the old Congress Building in Ankara shows 
Ataturk, considered the founder of modern Turkey. He led the Turks to establish a republic afterthe Ottoman 
Empire collapsed in 1918. His picture is found everywhere, indicating his popularity in the nation. 


More make 'garbage pilgrimage' in Tyler 


The monthly recycling program 
at Robert E. Lee High School grows 
larger each month while reusable 
material clogging city dumps and 
county landfills diminishes. 

The growing number of Smith 
County residents thronging the huge 
campus parking lot mirrors a genuine 
community concern for the environ¬ 
ment. 

Folks of all types and ages last 
weekend made the ‘garbage pilgrim¬ 
age*, taking in carefully saved, sorted 
and rinsed reusable refuse. 

Items being accepted on the first 


Saturday of each month include 
newspaper, cardboard, clear and col¬ 
ored glass, aluminum cans and #1 
and #2 plastics. 

The collection station is open 8 
a.m. to noon. 

The Jets science club and REL 
biology teacher Carolyn Scofield 
began the non-profit recyling project 
Nov. 3, 1990. 

“We’re getting a bigger response 
each month, four or five times larger 
now than when we started,” said 
Y vonne B ledsoe, Whitehouse science 
teacher. 


Bledsoe said more newspapers 
are coming in. She said people should 
remove the ‘slicks’, the smooth, shiny 
sections, from their newspapers 
before bringing them in. 

Other restrictions cover plastics. 
“Numbers #1 and #2 plastics include 
soft drink bottles, water and milk 
jugs,” Bledsoe said. “If in doubt, you 
can look on the bottom of the con¬ 
tainer for the number. 

“ Right now we can’t accept 
plastic oil containers, pesticide bottles 
or bleach bottles,” she said. 

Bledsoe also said people should 


Educators fear aid controversy fallout 


Educators worry that the contro¬ 
versy over the legality of minority 
scholarships has seriously damaged 
higher education. 

Two reasons exist for this con¬ 
cern, said Scott Jaschik in the Jan. 9 
issue of The Chronicle of Higher 
Education. 

Many minority students think 
money for their education is lost and 
will not apply to college. 

Racial tensions on campuses will 
increase as some white students 
question scholarships reserved for 
black and Hispanic classmates. 

The controversy over minority 
scholarships should not affect TJC 
students, Reggie Brazzle, student 
financial aid and scholarshipdirector 
said. 

Minority scholarships at TJC are 


funded through private donations, 
Brazzle said. Donors specify which 
scholarship fund receives their dona¬ 
tion. 

’Financial aid 
can be helpful 
or hazardous.' 


Brazzle said some students may 
be eligible for financial aid and not 
apply because they assume they do 
not qualify. 

Federal financial aid eligibility 
cannot be determined until the stu¬ 
dent fills out the Application for 
Federal Student Aid, Brazzle said. 

The federal government deter¬ 
mines, based on several factors, who 


receives financial aid. 

Students should be careful to 
provide accurate information on the 
AFSA. Penalties include fines and 
possible imprisonment for false in¬ 
formation, Brazzle warns. 

“Financial aid can be helpful or 
hazardous,” Brazzle said. 

If a student plans well and budg¬ 
ets the money, financial aid is a big 
help. But if the student uses the 
money for things other than educa¬ 
tion, the consequences can be disas¬ 
trous. 

Brazzle and Candice Gamer, 
assistant director of student financial 
aid and scholarships, ca help students 
who have questions about financial 
aid or who just need to “vent” their 
feelings. Sometimes red tape frus¬ 
trates students, Brazzle said. 


rinse all glass containers and remove 
lids. 

“We appreciate your participa¬ 
tion,” she said. 

On the receiving end of the 
mounting piles of recyclables were 
students from local schools, includ¬ 
ing TJC, who worked as volunteers 
to sort material and direct the steady 
flow of traffic. 

Unloading procedure is set up in 
an assembly-line style. Participants 
enter at the school’s main entrance 
and drive past recycle stations, where 
volunteers unload material for them. 


The growing move toward recy¬ 
cling is not limited to Tyler. 

Caine Elementary in Whitehouse 
is also sponsoring a monthly recycle 
drive. 

Troup has had a curbside recy¬ 
cling program since November, 1990. 

Jacksonville opened its first 
drop-off recycling center Wednes¬ 
day, Feb. 6, at a city warehouse at 
300 West Commerce in Jacksonville. 
The facility will be open Wednes¬ 
days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Laidlaw Waste Systems is in¬ 
volved in all projects. 


Senate to sponsor 

.Valentine dinner; dance! 

.. The Student Senate will sponsor a Valentines Day eandle~ 
l iil lBiiihe> -:: : and dance beginning 6 pan. Feb. 14 in Rogers 
Student Center* Apache rooms 1 and X 
|lp|^|Seir\5aticms must he made in the student development 
office by tomorrow. 

||g|||ckete cost f f for students with meal cards and $8 for those 
Without 

IlllSiiilii iB&ices are prime rib and Cornish ben. 

. || Kathy fierce win provide the dinner entertainment, and a 
D. J. will entertain at the dance. Dress is semi-formal. 
B^^Bilteiiteiiafiou call Student Activities Director 
Scott Naltyat5l0-226L 
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Air war still best option 

Tin Km thousands of young AmericanS depend oh me 
attack feoa^elK>rhion. 

i&drgfe <fefense advisers argafctfaaf^i% a ground attack 

promises a |||fc wfei* and we most achieve ifaat losses low, 

the coalition together and domestic support intact^ 

Itsoaods too good to be true. Ami it is. 

First, a ground attack and quick IibfeinStidn ^ j^ipfait does not 
mean a quick end to the war or that c^e home mg- 

sooner; la fact* *R a press statement Tuesday the FreSideitt said 
things are going to get much ® : >- 

For those whose relatives have already died in the||||||ie B^t ? 


Second, it is not clear that a ground invasion of Kuwait would 
d^ war. Saddam Hussein^ 

Arab world depends cm his ability to stand up to America^ He can 
jdllj.win.^iis war, in Arab eyes,|ven|^ compro- 

tnised peace or into acceptingHliMI Pniteii All he 

Jhas todoissiied ||||| American tqhv Wo'M 

If the war ^^ ehd| troops mayi he dispatched |j|j^i^qiat the 
JVfiddle Fast with the responsibility of garrisoning a hostile natkm 
and reconstructing the ii||||ioverument Up one ciSiile^rehqw 
the coalition would stand np to that, 

I ^^ : d«^«|||iC; &(!&• .’hi|ayy casualties 

afifo^d ^ to 

be wiilin& to speak td tife public in nrnrefe terras about the 

purpose of this war and wh||; exactfyfe going on In the Middle Fast. 
Public support depends on knowing and understanding ^raiegp|| 
early grmt M| f ack :#iK|lakes jfhoi^sah^ 

I Sohtraued afe seige would maketbe^ 

{itnontl^. instead of weeks to woj^bufttis: casoaM^wouWbe fewer* 
illi ;; ; .fha : Fresi'dcnt can overrule hi$ commanders and make this hap- 
pen* It would not be the ji^st^Sracebe insisted on war iumki-January 
rather than in mid-February as ground commanders preferred, g 
lillliif the outcome, American^ Preptdeiit, 

must remember one thing, A quk&-wih fo* tb^^|d;:States 
purchased at a high price of 


War Views 


Bush plays tough-guy role 

By STEVE DODSON 
staff writer 

It appears that George Bush’s promise of a kinder, 
gentler, nation is of the same flimsy, insubstantial con¬ 
struction as his ‘’read my lips — no new taxes” 
pledge. The indomitable Bush has proven to be a sort 
of lion-in-lamb’s clothes despite his promised sympa¬ 
thies. He has been neither kind or gentle. Bush has 
been downright tough. 

He was tough in Panama last Christmas. The 
2,000 or more Panamanian civilians the U.S. army 
accidentally murdered, bulldozed into mass graves 
and then ‘’forgot” about while gunning for Noriega 
would no doubt agree. Whatever the level of un- 
avoidability, they were afforded neither kindness or 
gentleness. 

Bush has exhibited other Scroogian tendencies in 
his efforts to cut Medicare and other federal programs 
for the poor while refusing to tax the wealthy. ‘’Are 
there no work-houses?” 

And now, against the advice of kindler, gentler 
world powers and many of his own nation, he has 
taken the nation to war. There is nothing kind or gentle 
about war. 

Looking down the dusty, twisted corridors of 
human destiny, we find that our progressive evolution 
has come about through the triumph of brain over 
brawn, of civilization over savagery. But behold: there 
is still a place for toughness and savagery in this life, 
and the tough guys do indeed reap their worldly due. 
Being tough is an attribute the savage and unenlight¬ 
ened often mistake for qualities of leadership. Intellec¬ 
tual reasoning, kindness and gentleness are thought to 
be the trappings of weak-willed liberalism, fit only for 
left-wing idiots and women. 


I sure do hope the tough-guy act is going to pull 
us through this one. An old saying keeps going through 
my head: ‘‘When the going gets tough, the tough get 
going.” But going where? 


War necessary for peace 

By ROBERT JENKINS 
staff writer 

War. We've officially declared it. The number of 
bombing sorties to Baghdad is increasing as are Scud 
attacks on Israel and Saudi Arabia from Iraq. The way 
people informed about such things talk is fun although 
not enlightening. And you’ve gotta wonder just what 
we’re doing or at least why. 

A recent editorial by Richard Milhaus Nixon, the 
foreign policy (and not much else) president, summed 
up my feelings on Saddam Hussein: “He may not be as 
bad as Hitler. But he is bad enough.” 

Nixon argued that this war was a moral cause, one 
to be undertaken with a sense of value and justice. I am 
not sure that I can call a war moral but I will say I find 
this one to be, at this juncture, necessary. 

Our foreign ambassador led Hussein to believe he 
faced no retaliatory moves from us if he decided he 
j ust had to have some of Kuwait (namely a few of “his” 
oilwells). Therefore, once he had taken it and Bush 
was going to look foolish, we had to do something. 

The role of the United Nations should not be 
understated. This “new world order” everyone seems 
to be talking about may or may not come to pass, but 
the United Nations should come to symbolize a large 
and (can we dare hope?) just peace-keeping organiza¬ 
tion. 

And afterwards perhaps they can deal with the 
Israel-Palestinean issue. 


New Bohemians return to roots on "Ghost of a Dog 


vv 


By ROBERT JENKINS 
staff writer 

Dallas group Edie Brickell and 
New Bohemians have released a new 
album entitled “Ghost of a Dog.” 
This album marks a return of the 
group’s familiar percussion-oriented 
sound that was lacking on their first 
major label release “Shooting Rub- 
berbands at the Stars.” Fans who 
became acquainted with the group as 


the New Bo’s in Dallas’ Deep Ellum 
are pleased to hear this return to their 
roots. 

The song “Black and Blue” is 
perhaps the strongest on the album. 
Brickell’s vocals are strong, confi¬ 
dent and possess a certain exuber- 
ence that makes the song enjoyable. 

The title track is unquestionably 
the most interesting with the lyrics, 
“How can that dog be/ barking in the 


backyard/1 thought we ran over him 
years ago.” 


studio musicians and their choice for 
producer. 


The musicianship on this album is 
stronger than on the last effort. 


Brickell seems to be recogniz¬ 
ing the return of an older New Bohe¬ 
mians style, die style the record 
company attempted to kill by using 


Another standout is the stream- 
of-conscious styled “Oak Lawn” in 
which Brickell’s distinctive vocal 
style is highlighted. The song is a 


cutesy tale of poverty and hope in 
the metroplex. 

The musicianship on this 
album is stronger than on the last 
effort. Fans of the first release 
will be pleased by the new album 
and perhaps new fans will be won 
over. One thing is certain, those 
who loved the old “Deep Ellum 
style” New Bo’s arc glad to see a 
slight return. 
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PAGE EDITORS: Mark McEachern and Cheril Sweet 
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Schivelbein, Kelly Tarkington, Joanna Tucker and Katrina Wade 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Cheril Sweet 
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New movie warms heart, not mind 


By ROBERT JENKINS 
staff writer 

"Green Card,“ starring Andie 
MacDowelland, in his American film 
debut, Gerard DePardieu, is as an 
offensive and programmed “kitsch” 
as “Pretty Woman” was last year. 
This is not to say I did not enjoy the 
film, that would go against the demo¬ 
graphics of my and (the producers 
hope) everyone else’s upbringing. 

There was nothing to dislike in 
this movie. No extraneous character 
development or complicated plot to 
get in the way of an enjoyable little 
fairy-tale movie. It is a guaranteed 
hit in these depressing times. Movie 


attendance usually escalates during 
any war, recession or not, and this is 
exactly the cheery fluff people will 
seek out. 

DePardieu plays a French immi¬ 
grant seeking a green card (work 
permit) in order to stay and work in 
this country. MacDowell marries 
him in order to get into an elitist 
apartment complex where they do 
not allow singles. After marrying, 
she hoped to never see him and to get 
on with her life as the socially aware 
botanist dating the typical environm¬ 
entalist vegetarian dweeb. 

The crackdown on immigrants 
marrying in order to stay in the United 
Stales stopped her in that path since it 


was a crime to aid an immigrant in 
that manner. She faced jai 1, he depor¬ 
tation. Therefore in order to become 
accustomed to one another and thus 
fool the Immigration Naturalization 
Service they live together in her luxu¬ 
riant pad. This inevitably leads to 
friendship and eventual love between 
the two. 

The story is as predictable as it is 
cute and heartwarming. The movie 
does have a few good humorous 
moments and is wonderful for a 
romantic date. It will not make you 
think and discussion afterward will 
not center on the movie long but I 
found it impossible to dislike, so re¬ 
lax and enjoy. 
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News Briefs 


Essay contest seeks entries 

All TJC students are eligible to enter a scholarship 
essay contest funded by the Free Educational Institution 
of Texas. 

Scholarship awards can be used at the college or 
university of the recipient’s choice.Priozes are: first 
place, $1,000; second, $750; third, $500; fourth, $250; 
fifth, $125 and sixth through tenth places, $75. 

Applicants must write an essay of 500 words or less 
entitled “What the Free Enterprise System Means To 
Me,” Candice Gamer, assistant financial aid-and schol¬ 
arships director, said. 

The essay must be typed, double-spaced and must 
include a bibliography of the sources used. 

An essay that has previously been awarded a schol¬ 
arship may not be submitted. 

A committeewill judge the entries on content, theme 
development, style, clarity and use of reference materi¬ 
als. ' 

A sample cover page is available in the Student 
Financial Aid and Scholarships office. Gamer said. 

Interested students should pick up a copy of the 
booklet “The Economic System That Built America” 
from the Student Financial Aid and Scholarships office. 
Essays should be submitted to theAid and Scholarships 
office by March 4. 


UT invites photo entries 


Feb. 15 is the deadline tor a statewide photo contest 
sponsored by The University of Texas at Austin. 

The contest theme is “Educational Moments in the 
Community.” Photographers are invited to enter photos 
that communicate the experience of learning in any 
setting. 

Competition is divided into three categories: pro¬ 
fessionals, amateurs or students (school-age). 

First and second prizes will include cash, camera 
equipment or gift certificates. Honorable mentions will 
also be given in each category. A panel of professional 
photographers and photo instructors and educators will 
judge. 

Winning photographs will be published in in local 
newspapers and will be permanently displayed in the 
UTAustin College of Education. 

Winners will be honored during the College’s 
centennial celebration May 3. 

For more information and entry forms write to: The 
University of Texas at Austin College of Education, 
EDB 216, Austin Texas 78712. 

Romance writer to teach class 

Rosalind Alsobrook, a romance writer from Gilmer 
will teach a romance writing class from 9 a.m. - noon 
Jr, Saturday in Room 002 of Potter Hall. “Romance Writ¬ 
ing: Nut, Bolts and Themes”will cost $20. 

The class is for both those who have and have not 
written romances. 

“I want to give advice about the mechanics of pre¬ 
paring and submitting a manuscript as well as ideas on 
what to write about,” Alsobrook said. 

She enjoys encouraging others to write and has 


worked in East Texas high schools with writing projects. 

Alsobrook has published 13 romance novels and has four 
others in various stages of production. 

Though her specialty is historical romances, she has writ¬ 
ten magazine and newspaper articles, as well as short stories and 
a column called “The Shade Tree Mechanic.” 

Married to her high school sweetheart, Bobby Alsobrook of 
Pittsburg, she believes that "true love can and will conquer any 
adversity that tries to get in her way. That’s why," she believes, 
"she has survived almost 20 years of marriage." 

She belongs to: East Texas Writers Association, North 
Louisiana Romance Writers, North Texas Romance Writers of 
America and Texas Writer’s Association. Alsobrook is a 
charter member of Romance Writers of America. 

She is active in school and civic organizations in Gilmer. 

Alsobrook says that personal relationships play a strong 
part in her work. She strives to make her readers feel a vast array 
of emotions and laugh and cry along with her characters. 

To register, students may contact the Registrar’s Office in 
Jenkins Hall, (903) 510-2404, or the RTDC, (903) 510-2900. 

Early registration is suggested to assure a place in class. 


Planetarium open for shows 

For anyone who cares about astronomy, from the person 
who has interest but no knowledge to the serious astronomer, 
Hudnall Planetarium offers a variety of activities. Planetarium 
Director Bill Walker said. 

Not to be confused with astrology, which tries to predict 
luture events by studying the stars, astronomy is the “scientific 
analysis of space based on known laws,” Walker said. 

The Planetarium offers a show on astronomy each semes¬ 
ter. A realistic image of the star field is projected onto the 
domed screen in the Planetarium theater. Slide images and some 
special effects are then projected against the backdrop of the star 
field. 

The show this semester is “Voyager Encounters.” Narrated 
by Patrick Stewart, Captain Picard on the new “Star Trek” 
series,”Encounters” features photographs taken by the Voyager 
spacecraft during its 12-year mission through the solar system. 

Most of these pictures have not been seen by the general 
public, Walker said. Although they are fantastic images, they 
have been published for the most part only in scientific publica¬ 
tions which are not widely read. 

The one-hour show runs regularly at 1 p.m. Wednesdays 
and at 2 p.m Sundays. Admission is free to anyone with a 
current TJC or UT Tyler student I.D. card. 

The Planetarium reading room stocked with books and 
magazines on astronomy is open during Planetarium hours, 8 
a.m. until 2 p.m. Monday through Thursday. The reading room 
is also open during Sunday shows. 

The Planetarium may be closed for an hour or two during 
these times due to staff shortages, but should be open for the 
scheduled hours almost every day. Walker said. 

The Planetarium will be closed Feb. 24 and for spring 
break, from March 24 through April 1. The Planetarium will 
dose May 19 for this semester. 

Astronomy group invites students 


The Astronomical Society of East Texas meets at Hudnall 
Planetarium the first Tuesday of each month. Planetarium 
Director Bill Walker said. Although it is not affiliated with TJC, 
students are invited to join the organization. 


The group also meets for monthly “star parties,” 
Walker said. 

The first star party is 6:15 to 8 p.m. Feb. 23. 

At these functions, the group observes constel¬ 
lations and planets. 

Jupiter, which Walker describes as the “most 
interesting” planet to observe, and Mars are planets the 
group plans to watch at parties this spring. 

The atmosphere for the parties is casual. Tele¬ 
scopes belonging to the Planetarium will be used, but 
guests are welcome to bring their own, Walker said. 

The parties are free and visitors who are not 
members are welcome to join the group. 

Other star parties for the spring are: 6:30 - 8:30 
p.m. March 23, 8-10 p.m. April 20 and 8:15 -10 p.m 
May 18. 

Parties may be canceled due to weather condi¬ 
tions, Walker said. 

Museum picks resident artist 


Nationally published poet Peter Holheisel has 
been commissioned by the Tyler Museum of Art and 
the Tyler Independent School Districtas the artist-in- 
residence at the Museum through May. 

Museum coordinators Louise Houseman and Ron 
Gleason haveselected a verbal rather than visual artist. 
He not only excels in his craft but can interact with the 
many children who visit She Museum. 

“You’re here as an artist and you function as an 
artist,” Holheisel said. “You’re here to further your 
own professional development and to share what you 
have with the students.” 

The students receive a guided tour and a writing/ 
printing workshop with Holheisel. 

In this workshop Holheisel encourages them to 
“create images not just be fed things,” he said. 

He achieves this by urging them to create a self- 
portrait in both words and images, and then to create a 
picture of someone else in words alone. 

“Kids are naturally creative, and when given a 
chance, this creativity flourishes,” Holheisel said. 

“Every fourth grader in the TISD comes for a tour 
and a workshop,” Holheisel said. 

He said his “central purpose” regarding these 
students is to get them to “experience themselves as 

artists.” 


Students get 1 hour free pool 

Speeds Billards Manager Traver Glenn, a second- 
year pre-law major, is offering one hour of free pool to 
TJC students. 

Students must be 21 -years-old and present a TJC 
l.D. and valid driver’s license. 

Business hours are 11 a.m to midnight Monday 
through Friday and 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Saturdays. 

Speeds Billards has 15 regulation pool tables, 
video games, fooseball tables, a dart area and new 
music selections on a C.D. jukebox. 

Speeds offers food items such as pizza, nachos, 

com dogs and egg rolls. 









































photo by manouchehr khosrowshahi 

STREET PEOPLE-Crowds in the streets at alltimes of day were an indication of unrest in Turkey. This downtown intersection in Ankara shows 
Ules Square, one of the old main squares in the city. A statue of Mustafa Kamal Pascha Ataturk, the father of modern Turkey is visible amid 
bank and office buildings that line the streets. 
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(Republic of 

Turkey) 

Population: 

|jM j988,00<lMl 

Ethnic makeup: 
Turkish * 85% 
Kurdish-12% 
Others -3% 

Religion: 
Muslim - 98% 
Other - 2% 

Independent since 
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Instructor finds Turkey 
less than delightful 


Focus: Middle East 


photo by manouchehr khosrowshahi 

FREEDOM HALL-This view of the old Congress Building in Ankara shows the Moorish influence in much 
of the older architecture in Turkey and the rest of the Middle East. Bala-Agh R. Khosrowshahi, father of 
Government Instructor Manouchehr Khosrowshahi, is on the steps of the building which is now a museum. 
It is believed to have been built about 1920, soon after the Ottoman Empire collapsed, leading to the 
formation of the Republic of Turkey. 


By MARK McEACHERN 
staff writer 

Interested in a trip to Turkey ? 
Before you go, make an appointment 
to talk to Government Instructor 
ManoucherKhosjowshahi.Khosrow- 
sbahi visited Ankara, the capital of 
Turkey, between Dec. 18,1990 and 
Jan. 10. His trip has been less than 
delightful. 

If you go, don’t worry about 
getting a visa. 

“Anybody can go to Turkey,” 
Khosrowshahi said. “It doesn’t re¬ 
quire a visa.” 


'If they know you 
are a foreigner, 
they will charge 
you three times 
as much money,’ 
Khosrowshahi 
said. 'They tried 
to charge me $40 
fora meal.' 


Coal is burned for heat in Ank¬ 
ara and black smoke in the air is 
thick. “The air pollution made me 
sick,” he said. “The whole city was 
polluted.” 

Food such as fish and fruit and 
vegetables are sold right out in the 
open without regard for proper pres¬ 
ervation. A lack of water in Ankara 


makes personal hygiene poor. At 
least Ankara has a McDonald’s. 

Before Khosrowshahi left the 
United States, he reserved a rental car 
to use in Ankara, but, after he arrived 
and traveled by bus around the city, 
he decided not to attempt to drive in 
the capital city. 

“There is a lack of respect for 
traffic,” he said. “They might turn 
right from the left lane or left from the 
right lane.” 

“Poverty is widespread,” 
Khosrowshahi said of Turkey. “ The 
housing is substandard.” This Middle 
Eastern, Third World country is also 
experiencing a weak economy and 
high inflation. Child labor is com¬ 
mon on every street comer—kids 
carry shoe-shine boxes and manage 
scales where people can find out how 
much they weigh. 

“If they know you are a for¬ 
eigner, they will charge you three 
times as much money,” Khosrow¬ 
shahi said. “They tried to charge me 
$40 for a meal.” 

After a time of bargaining, he 
had talked down the price to $15 
which he said was still too high for 
the quality of the food. 

At any time of the day, you can 
see the streets of Ankara, which has a 
population of three million, filled with 
people. 

“When do these people work?” 
he asked. City officials take a lunch 
break from noon to 1:30 p.m. When 
that happens, most things shut down. 

Another of the Turkish people’s 
facinations is the lottery. People stand 
in long lines to buy lottery tickets in 
hopes of winning the jackpot and es¬ 


caping poverty. 

Khosrowshahi’s purpose for this 
trip was two-fold. Personal reasons 
took him to the Middle East. Political 
science, his specialty, took over as he 
attempted to research the Turks’ re¬ 
action to what was then just the pos¬ 
sibility of war. Most people he talked 
to wanted to stay neutral or had little 
comment about war. 


“This was an educational trip 
for me,” Khosrowshahi said. 

While he was in Turkey, 
Khosrowshahi’s wallet containing a 
large amount of money and some im¬ 
portant papers, was stolen from his 
hotel room by individuals who had 
been watching him since his arrival. 
When he reported this to the police in 
Ankara he received no help. 


Khosrowshahi then went to the 
American Consulate. “They were 
very helpful in getting me out of 
Turkey the next day,” he said. 

All things considered, 
Disneyland sounds like a much more 
appealing place to vacation this 
summer. If you insist on visiting 
Turkey in the near future, you might 
want to take a gas mask. 
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GOLDEN ARCHES IN ANKARA-The ubiquitous McDonald's , the 
only one in town, is in this office building on Ataturk Boulevard. 
Embassies and office buildings line the streets in this area. Taksi and 
buses as well as automobiles fill the city streets. 


Survey Shows students support war 


y miii v 

staff writer . 

. Where the Jan. 15 deadline for Saddam Hussein 
to leave Kuwait pas^Shha thetthiled States de¬ 
clared war on Iraq, TJC stndent^hadjustreturned 
for the spring semester. Though the students are 
just watching from the sidelines, they are still af¬ 
fected by the war. 

In a survey of 30 students, 16 women and 14 
men, 19 were for the war and 10 against It The 
majority ; of those for the war do not like it but 
believe that St Is necessary. 

“lam not necessarily for killing of any people, 
uf this is ah ave-fo situation that must be handled 
in this manner. 

serving in war on our behalf,” horsing major J. 
Brian Johnson said. 

“I ant against any war. I don*! feel someone 
has a right to send sons and daughters to war. 
However, I don*t like the way Hussein is trying to 
take over countries, if we let him do this, he wihtey 
something else,” freshman Cherl Warren said. 

“I’m for the war as long as Bash stays with 
what be has said and liberates Kuwait, but 1 feel if 
there was no oil there would be no war,” Joel Pryor 
of Grand Saline said. - 

“Isupport our troops in theMktdle East. Ifeel 
that they are there to add stability to the region and 
to stop Saddam Hussein’s ruthless aggression,” 
biology major Janies Saldana said. 

“I don’t think there should he a war. Too 
many lives will be lost,” Sheila Pease, 20, said. 

An overwhelming $0 percent said economic 
sanct ions would not have worked even given more 

“The Iraq i people are determined. They would 
have shouldered the burden of economic sanc¬ 
tions,” Saldana Said. 

, “We gave Iraq plenty of time to get out of 


Kuwait. Giving them more time would only #ve 
him thneto build upbfemilitary,” Jaya Bolestridge, 
Palestine High school sophomore said. 

Most students agree with Bush’s policies con¬ 
cerning Saddam' Hossiifa,llii^^^fc gi^ 

“Saddam H ussein reminds meof another H itter 

but worse. Hejust wants publicity, Saddam needs 
tub) 

world ® 

i^MpiilPiMpmt Bhsh handled the situation 
^^|^|iie : media.was ; :^d involved. He gave 
IlfiiSsein too mahy ||pj^rtphitles. I think Bnsh is 

^—Er~ =s-^aaaaai 

If students had been in Bash’s position, 1$ of 

the 30 said that they would have done exactly as he 
^;!di(i^^|il® PH^llly would give to Bush, 
then* answers differed greatly. 

“Target out where Husseii 
wipe him out,” Warren said. 

“My advice would be for him to cmtslder ad 
jiiO$e parents, children oo4 spouses whose breed 
ones may not return home and call this war off,’ 

B rown said. : - ' < s 

The war affected 27 students personally, they 
said. Thirteen have either family or friends fight¬ 
ing in the Mideast. 

“The whole thing scares me, the thought of my 
amdi^tt.^reabout being biunah : tar¬ 
gets and H hhek, their 

Byes will never he the same” Pord said, 

<*1 have a boyfriend who is In the Havy- lam 
Ilili^iiSrried thatlle h»ay have to ‘serve’ in the' 
^ilMKsmitfearadi^Vbroadcastlngmip* 
said. 

. “It really makes you think about the wor ld la 
which we live, t have a great concern for <Hjr 
children growing up iu fhfe society, Tve thought* 


Veteran questions American involvement in war 


By STEVE DODSON 
staff writer 


A flag on Chester Vaughn’s 
door shows support for U.S. troops in 
the Middle East. Vaughn is a veteran 
who served in Korea and in the Pen¬ 
tagon, but like many patriotic Ameri¬ 
cans has serious reservations about 
America’s present involvment in the 
Arab world. 

“I am not a pacifist,” Vaughn 
said. “I would be willing to defend 
America today, were we to be at¬ 
tacked. But I have some questions 
about the haste in which we entered 
into this war, reasons given for its 
justification and the possible conse¬ 
quences of its outcome.” 

Vaughn’s point of view derives 
from his theological convictions as a 
Presbyterian. 

“I believe in the ‘just war’ con¬ 
cept that was conceived by Augustine 
and developed by Aquinas. The ‘just 
war’ concept means that nations do 
not have the moral right to fight a war 
for just any reason,” he said. 

According to Vaughn, six crite¬ 


ria have to be met for a war to be 
morally acceptable. It must be de¬ 
clared by a legitimate authority, be 
carried out with the right intention, 
be the last resort, observe the prin¬ 
ciple of proportionality so that the 
overall benefit is greater than the evil 
and destruction that will result, have 
a reasonable likelihood of success 
and be fought with moderation. 

“I feel that some, but not all, of 
these criteria have been met,” he said. 

Vaughn acknowledges the presi¬ 
dent certainly has the physical au¬ 
thority to declare war, but believes 
legitimation must be derived from a 
moral standpoint as well. 

“It’s great to think about the 
United States being the leader of a 
new world order, but who will re¬ 
spect our authority if we break our 
own rules?,” he said. 

The United States has not al¬ 
ways been perfect followers of for¬ 
eign policy, he added. 

“ We were admonished by the 
United Nations for our actions that 
contributed to the 3,000 innocent 
civilian dead in Panama,” Vaughn 


said. “We did nothing when basic 
human rights were abused in China, 
Central America and South Africa. 
Injustice is occuring daily on a world¬ 
wide basis in many other places be¬ 
sides Kuwait. And we do nothing.” 

The United States does have 
some selfless intentions toward the 
liberation of Kuwait, he believes, but 
sees some economic and political 
reasons lurking behind the scenes as 
well. 

“There is little doubt the war will 
create jobs and bolster the sagging 
economy and defense industry,” he 
said. “ And you wonder if we would 
be involved at all if Kuwait’s chief 
export was broccoli.” 

Vaughn wonders if the United 
States had indeed come to a last re¬ 
sort'situation before commencing 
military operations. 

“There are many who insist the 
future is bleak, because of the possi¬ 
bility of Iraq obtaining nuclear weap¬ 
ons,” he said. “Therefore, a war now 
is better than a war later when the 
enemy has nuclear weapons and ones 
that may more directly threaten the 


United States.” 

This was the logic applied by 
many in the 1950s in relation to the 
Soviet Union and the Cuban missile 
crisis. 

“We have had 30 years of ten¬ 
sion that could hardly be called peace, 
but surely it has been better than the 
war that might have been waged. I 
feel that a war delayed is a war that 
may not have been fought,” Vaughn 
said. “An ultimatum can’t really be 
considered the most reasonable dip¬ 
lomatic policy.” 

Vaughn reflected on whether or 
not the United States has observed 
the principle of proportionality in 
predicting the war’s outcome. He 
thinks that America has more than a 
reasonable likelihood of success but 
msut also feel held accountable for 
the alternatives. 

Americans are compelled to 
imagine different outcomes and to 
choose among them then forced to 
accept the fact that the future is not 
only in God’s hands but their own, he 
said 

“Who knows? We may end up 


with more enemies in the Arab world 
than we had when we started. No one 
can predict yet if this war will be for 
the greater good or not,” he added. 

Americans should not only count 
U.S. losses but the losses of the Iraqis 
as well — both military and civilian 
— which will probably be large,” he 
said. 

“No one nation is the kingdom 
of god. In the present situation, there 
is need for less insistence that abso¬ 
lute right is on one side and absolute 
evil on the other. If this were to 
happen, then peace through diplo¬ 
macy would be more likely to occur,” 
Vaughn said. 

The church is called to the prac¬ 
tice of forgiveness of enemies and to 
recommend that nations search for 
cooperation and peace, Vaughn said. 

“Cooperation is especially ur¬ 
gent as countries develop nuclear, 
chemical and biological weapons and 
risk the annihilation of mankind,” he 
said. “The biblical teaching to ‘love 
your enemies’ was not meant to be 
repealed in times of anger, war or 
thoughts of war.” 
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Student lives it up in hearse 


|©ix 7i 1991 



DEATHLY IMAGE-Freshman Bob Rynearson Jr. drives this1969 hearse that he bought from a funeral 
home for $700. It can usually be seen parked on Palmer Street during school hours. Style has been added 
with tinted windows, carpet in the back and throw-pillows for comfort. His license plates read: STIFF. 
Rynearson got the idea from his father who drove a 1940 hearse. 


By LISA WARREN 
editor 

The black and copper hearse looms 
in its parking space, a huge symbol of 
death to all who look on it. Some stare 
at it as they pass, a look of dread 
coming over their faces. Some might 
peek through the tinted windows, trying 
to find a reason for its presence each 
day. Still others wonder what kind of 
morbid person could drive a hearse to 
school. They might be in for a surprise. 

“I’m not obsessed with death or 
anything,” Freshman Bob Rynearson 
Jr. said. “My hearse is just like a 
station wagon — just a little more 
room.” 

Not quite true. In fact, Rynear- 
son’s 1969 death-carriage has more 
character than any wood-paneled sta¬ 
tion wagon. 

Tm not obsessed 
with death or 
anything. My hearse 
is just like a station 
wagon - just a little 
more room .' 

To give it style, Rynearson tinted 
the windows, carpeted the back and 
put some throw-pillows in the back for 
comfort. He even added personalized 
license plates. They read: STIFF. 

Still, Rynearson admits that he 
gets an occasional odd look. Even his 
friends didn’t like it at first. They 
thought it was morbid. 

“Some people think it’s cool,” he 


said. “Some people think it’s sick.” 

Rynearson, a tennis tech ma¬ 
jor, bought his hearse at a funeral 
home in San Marcos for $700. He 
got the idea from his father, who 
also used to drive a hearse. 

“My dad had a 1940 hearse 
when he got married,” Rynearson 
said. “He put a table in back for a 
play area for my brothers, and my 
parents would just close the win¬ 
dow separating the front from the 
back.” 

Although the hearse was 
cheaper than most cars, Rynearson 
said it is a gas-guzzler and a pain to 
drive. 

The trouble began the first day 
he got it, the weekend after July 4, 
when he drove it home, pulled into 
his semi-circle drive and hit a tree. 
He’s also run into a friend’s car 
while leaving a party. 

“But I ’ ve only run a few people 
off the road,” he said. 

Despite being so large, the 
hearse has given Rynearson some 
fun experiences. 

He and his three brothers once 
went to pick up their grandmother 
from the retirement home where 
she lives. 

“There were all those old people 
sitting on the porch, and we pull 
in a hearse,” he said. “We got a few 
looks for that.” 

By the way, his grandmother 
loves it. 

Rynearson said police are of¬ 
ten hesitant to pull him over, an¬ 
other bonus for him. 


“I was once doing 70 in a 40 on 
my way home to Temple and this cop 
passed by,” he said. “He didn’t even 
look twice.” 

To celebrate the semi-comple¬ 
tion of the hearse’s refurbishing, 
Rynearson packed 14 friends in for a 
ride. 

“We pulled over on an aban¬ 
doned road to listen to some music, 
then some cops drove up,” he said. 
“They were a little hesitant to look in 
the hearse for beer and stuff.” 


The hearse is also great for road 
trips because the back is big enough 
to sleep in. Rynearson recently took 
it on a camping trip to Minnesota. 

As far as performance goes, 
Rynearson said it runs great, although 
it hadn’t been tuned up for 21 years 
when he bought it. 

“It does 100 m.p.h., no prob¬ 
lem,” he said. 

For those who think riding in a 
hearse might be just a little spooky, 
Rynearson said there is absolutely 


nothing to fear. 

“I don’t get scared,” he said. 
“The spirits of all those dead people 
don’t bother me at all.” 

So although some might tip-toe 
by when they see the dark deathmo- 
bile, Rynearson finds nothing to 
cringe at. 

“Hove it. It’s a great car and lots 
of fun,” he said. “And it’s unique.” 

Rynearson says he’ll keep his 
hearse for as long as it runs. Hope¬ 
fully, it won’t die on him too soon. 
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Sweetheart Special 

Romance your sweetheart 
with sweet nothings in the r PJC ‘Hews. 

Bring your message (15 words maximum) and $3 to the TJC News office, Potter Hall 


noon Friday, Feb. 8 or contact one 

of these ad sales persons: 

David Andreas 

Donna McCurley 

Wayne Carter 

Mark McEachern 

Catherine Constant 

Christi Morris 

Stephanie Corbin 

Holly Murray 

Cindy Fitzgerald 

Mike Norgaard 

Christiane Fulcher 

Melissa Parks 

Sharia Gann 

Sandra Schorr 

Gavin Hitt 

Cheril Sweet 

Aaron Jones 

Brian Thomas 

Tanya Jordan 

Andrew Uhlman 

Kathryn McCollum 
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Mideast course to aid understanding 



Feb. 7,19911 


Four sessions remain in a course 
designed to help understand tumultu- 
ous goings on in the Middle East. 

It will 'focus on the 
culture, language, 
religion, politics 
and economics of 
the Middle East.’ 


The non-credit course, The 
Middle East: Politics, Culture, Lan¬ 
guage, meets from 6 until 7 p.m. 
Tuesdays through March 5 in room 
112 of Jenkins Hall. 


Government Instructor Dr. 
Manouchehr Khosrowshahi, a native 
of Iran who teaches the course, says 
that it will “focus on the culture, 
language, religion, politics and eco¬ 
nomics of the Middle East.” 

Current issues such as the Allied 
conflict with Iraq, the invasion of 
Kuwait by Iraq, civil war in Lebanon, 
the Iran-Iraq War, oil politics and the 
arms race will also be examined in 
relative depth. 

The course cost $25 and inter¬ 
ested persons may sign up in the 
Registrar’s Office in Jenkins Hall. 
More information regarding the 
course topics may be obtained by 
calling 510-2548. 


Symphony to play Feb.9 


Crashing cymbals, whispering 
strings and blaring tubas make up 
some the sounds of the East Texas 
Symphony Orchestra. The orchestra 
will be in concert 8 p.m. Saturday at 
Caldwell Auditorium. 

Darryl One’ will make his sec¬ 
ond appearance as a guest conductor 
of the orchestra at the concert. 

“The orchestra presents five 
programs a year, which includes two 
outdoor concerts in Bergfield park,” 
Executive Director LLoyd Roesch 
said. 

. Tickets cost $12 and $18 for 
adults. Student tickets cost $9. For 
more information about tickets call 
592-1427. 

From 900 to 1000 people usu¬ 
ally attend, Rocsch said. 

The orchestra also presents a 
program to elementary schools yearly. 


“We change the program so the 
children won’t see the same program 
each year,” he said. 

The program is repeated three 
times to an audience of about 5,000 
students, he said. 

The idea of establishing a sym¬ 
phony orchestra in Tyler was pre¬ 
sented in 1935 by Mrs. W.C. Wind¬ 
sor. At that time Mrs. Windsor was 
president of the Tyler Woman’s 
Forum. 

From the beginning, the orches¬ 
tra offered a variety of program se¬ 
lections and guest artists. 

In 1954 the orchestra was re¬ 
named the East Texas Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The Women’s Symphony 
League of Tyler was organized in 
1955 as a volunteer auxiliary to sup¬ 
port the orchestra. 


Student Health Fair 

Sponsored by SPIRE and Support Services 

Ca 

v ' -> * Tuesday, February 19 

' /11a.m.-3 p.m. 

Rogers Student Center, 
Apache Rooms 



Booths featured: 

• Stress Management 

• Family Planning 

• Steroids 

• Nutrition: Protein 
Powders, Fast Foods 

• Women’s Health Issues 

• Alcoholism/Drug Abuse 

• Cancer 


• Eating Disorders 

• Depression 

• Fast and Easy Meals 

• Parenting 

• AIDS 

• Bike, Exercise, and 
Camping Equipment 

. . . and more 


Body composition analysis for $3 

(offered by Mother Frances Hospital) 

Door Prizes 



News Briefs 


Family included in swim class 

TJC is offering family swim classes from 
6:30 -8 p.m. every Monday and Wednesday through 
| May 8. 

“The class is for the entire family and a 
supervised life guard will be on duty the entire 
time,” Community Services Director Athena 
Russell said. 

The class cost $20 for adults and $ 15 for chil- 
| dren with an adult. 

For more information call 510-2552. 

Museum entertains, informs 

Students looking for an entertaining, infor¬ 
mative way to spend extra hours should visit the 
| Tyler Museum of Art, located behind Wise Audi¬ 
torium. 

The museum has a variety of paintings and 
I photographs, including moving photos from the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial. Upstairs attractions 
include the Carmichael Gallery and the museum 
library, which contains books, portfolios and maga- 
| zines from 18th century to modem art, as well as 
: a card catalog. 

Through April 7, wood carvings of Isaac 
I Smith and “America at Leisure: Winslow Homer 
Wood Engravings,” will be featured. 

Also available upstairs are various pamphlets, 

I including “Recent Works From East Texas,” and 
t-shirts that cost $12 each. 

The Museum Cafe, which sells sandwiches, 

| soups and bagels, among other things, at a moder¬ 
ate price, is open 10 a.m. - 2 p.m.\Tuesday-Friday. 

The Tyler Museum of Art is open 10 a.m. - 5 
I p.m. Tuesday-Saturday and 1 - 5 p.m Sunday. 

Shows continue at Playhouse 

Brickstrect Playhouse opened the 1991 sea¬ 


son Jan. 25 with the Jane Martin show “Talking 
With.” 

The comedy-drama explores nine womens’ 
dreams, hopes and fears. The play is told in 
monologue form and reflects common experi¬ 
ences that the audience can relate to. The Ameri¬ 
can Theatre Critics Association named “Talking 
With” the 1982 Outstanding Play. 

Performances continue at 8:15 p.m. Friday 
and Saturday evenings through Feb 16 with din¬ 
ner-theater packages available. 

Prices are: dinner-theater packages, $22.50 
plus tax; group of 20 or more for dinner-theater, 
$20 per person and $7.50 per person without 
dinner. Sunday Matinees cost $7.50. 

A Sunday matinee will be presented at 2:30 
p.m. Feb. 10. For more information or reserva¬ 
tions contact the Box Office at 592-7850 between 
10 a.m. and 5 p.m Tuesday through Friday. 

Cyclists raise money for MDA 

The Lone Star Harley Shop, the East Texas 
Harley Owners and motorcycle enthusiasts from 
all over Texas teamed up to raise money for the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association in November. 
The Shop sponsored a Field Day that raised more 
than $900. 

The Shop teamed up with motorcycle enthu¬ 
siasts from Texas and Louisiana for their Annual 
Turkey Poker Run which raised more than $ 1,600 
for Jerry’s Kid’s. 

Funds raised through the “Turkey Run” will 
help improve the quality of life for some 250 East 
Texas area patients the Association serves, while 
MDA’s research program continues working to 
find treatment and cures for 40 neuromuscular 
diseases. 

For more information contact Gayle Prejean, 
The Muscular Dystrophy Association, 2111 Lind¬ 
bergh Drive, Tyler, Texas 75701 or 903-534- 
2984. 



You are invited to attend 
these black cultural 
programs: 

at D.K. Caldwell Auditorium 
300 S. College Ave. 

Tyler, Texas 
Free Admission 

Rev. R. L. Atkins, 

Director 730 p. m> Saturday, Feb. 16 

Keynote Speaker: Unites States Congressman John Lewis from Atlanta, 
Georgia(former freedom rider and SNCC) 

Special Feature: Jarvis Christin College Choir and John Tyler High School 

Choir 

7:30 p.m. Saturday,Feb. 23 

Cultural Play: “Don’t You Want To Be Free" written ini937 by Langston 
Hughes of Harlem 
Play Director: Opal Edwards 
Music Director: Maurice Harvey 

Special Feature: "Gospel Suite" directed by Pamela Erwin and The Dance 

Factory 

Sponsored by the Tyler Black History month Programs Committee, Inc. 
Rev. Rodney L. Atkins, Founder and Director 


TEACHING GUITAR LESSONS 
(903) 581-2302 

Graduate of: Grove School of Music, 
Los Angelas, CA 


Cruise Ship Jobs 

HIRING Men - Women. Summer/ 
Year Round. PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
TOUR GUIDES. RECREATION PERSONNEL 
Excellent pay plus FREE travel. Caribbean, 
Hawaii. Bahamas. South Pacific. Mexico. 
CALL NOW! Call refundable. 

1-206-736-7000, Ext.£1023 


Your ad 

could be here. 
Call 

TJC News 
at 510-2335 
for 

information. 
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Feb. 7,1991 


Tennis teams start on path toward Region Tourney 

Dual matches, special events replace conference play 


By WAYNE CARTER 
staff writer 


"We're at the top of the Volvo/ITCA 
rankings,...Peterson said. 'But I'll tell 
you, right now we're a long way from 
winning a national championship.' 


3 TJC teams 
to play for state 
in racquetball 

Three Apache Racquetball 
Club teams will compete in the 
Texas State Doubles Champi¬ 
onships this weekend in 
Longview, Racquetball Club 
Sponsor Ken Ruether said. 

William Garvin and Chad 
Whisenant will represent the 
club in Men’s B Division. 

J.C. Thomas and Cory 
Gilson will play in men’s C 
division. 

John Audas and Dave Barker 
will play in Men’s 19 and Over. 

The tournament will be at 
the Parke Way Family Fitness 
and Recreation Center, 2628 Bill 
Owens Parkway, Longview. 

First-round matches are 
scheduled tobegin at 11 a.m. to¬ 
morrow. 


The TJC tennis team this semes¬ 
ter will play a full schedule of dual 
matches with other schools and will 
participate in some special events in 
preparation for the Region XIV 
Tournament in April, Tennis Coach 
John Peterson said. 

They begin their season with a 
trip to Midland Feb. 14-17 for the 
Intercollegiate Tennis Coaches As¬ 
sociation National Indoor Champi¬ 
onships. 

The Apaches hope to earn a berth 
in the National Junior College Ath¬ 
letic Association national tournament 
and add to the impressive lists of All- 
American players and championships 
won by past TJC teams. 

On display at the 
tennis courts are large signs which 
list past TJC All-Americans and past 


TJC team accomplishments. 

Peterson said he hopes seeing 
these reminders of past success is an 
inspiration for current players. 

“I know it is (an inspiration) for 
me”, he said. 

The team no longer competes in a 
conference because many teams in 
the conference, including Kilgore 
College, have dropped their tennis 
programs, Peterson said. 

Instead, dual matches with teams 
from Region XIV, other NJCAA 
regions and from the the National 
Association for Intercollegiate Ath¬ 
letics and the National Collegiate 


Athletic Association ranks are sched¬ 
uled. 

The team also plays in tourna¬ 
ments to prepare for regionals. 

Regional champions and runners- 
up earn a place in the NJCAA na¬ 
tional tournament, Peterson said. 

The team tries to schedule at 
least one meeting with an NCAA 
Division I school each semester, 
Peterson said. ' 

A scrimmage with perennial 
NCAA tennis power Southern Meth¬ 
odist University is scheduled Feb. 26 
in Dallas. 

Region XIV is not particularly 


strong in comparison with Region V, 
the other NJCAA Region in Texas, 
Peterson said. Region XIV was weak¬ 
ened even more this year when 
Temple Junior College, one of the 
region’s stronger teams, was moved 
into Region V, 

TJC should once again be the 
class of Region XIV and advance to 
nationals this year. 

The strongest competition for the 
regional championship should come 
from San Jacinto Community Col¬ 
lege, Peterson said. 

Peterson said preseason Volvo/ 
Intercollegiate Tennis Coaches As¬ 
sociation rankings rank both the 
men’s and women’s teams No.l 
going into the season. 

“We’re at the top of the rankings, 
so we’re supposed to win them both,” 
Peterson said. “But I’ll tell you, right 
now we’re a long way from winning 
a national championship.” 


FREE TUTORING 


Need extra help In a subject? 


Free tutoring is available in almost every course 
taught on campus.Stop by Support Services in 
Rogers Student Center to get a list of tutors or 
attend one of these walk in labs. 


MATH, PI07 

M,T,W,H 1-6 p.m. 

FRIDAY 1-3 p.m. 

TASP MATH VL-3 

MON, WED 1:30-2:30 p.m. 


CHEMISTRY,G226 

MONDAY 1-2 p.m. 

2-3 p.m. 

TUESDAY 1-2 p.m. 

2-3 p.m. 

THURSDAY 1-2 p.m. 

2-3 p.m. 


CHM 114 
OHM 124 
CHM 113D 
CHM 113B 
CHM 124 
CHM 114 


ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY, G106 

FRIDAY .2-6 pm 

COMPUTER SCIENCE, T235 

M,W,F 3:30-8:30 p.m. CS113C 

3:30-6:30 p.m. CS123T 

T,H 3:30-6:30 p.m. CS 113C and CS123T 

SATURDAY 10-2 p.m. CS113C 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 113V, T206 

M,T,W,H 1-3 p.m. 

FRIDAY 10a.m.-2p.m. 

SATURDAY 9-12 a.m. 


ACCOUNTING, T205 

M,T,W,H 12:30-5:30 p.m. 

FRIDAY 9 am-3 p.m. 

SATURDAY 9 am-noon 


Student participation made possible through funding under the Carl 
Perkins Vocational Act and the Coordinating Board, Texas Colleges and 
University System 


Regional racquetball tourney to open here Feb. 15 


The southcentral regional Inter¬ 
collegiate Racquetball Champion¬ 
ships begin Feb. 15 at the Health and 
Physical Education Center. 

TJC and the Apache Racquetball 
Club will sponsor the event which 
features competitors from Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, Racquet¬ 
ball Club Sponsor Ken Ruether said. 

John Audas, Dave Barker, Wil¬ 
liam Garvin, Cory Gilson, Maryann 
Lackland, John McClure, J.C. Tho¬ 
mas and Chad Whisenant will repre¬ 
sent TJC in the tourney. 

More than 100 players from more 
than a dozen universities, colleges 
and junior colleges are expected to 


compete for team and individual 
honors. 

Teams which finish first and run¬ 
ner-up at regionals traditionally 
compete in the American Collegiate 
Racquetball Championships Ruether 
said. Although regionals are not a 
qualifying event for nationals, they 
are a good gauge for how a team 
would fare in the big event. 

Any team which does not win or 
finish runner-up at regionals would 
have little chance of winning at na¬ 
tionals, Ruether said. 

Because all entries are not com¬ 
plete, starting times for matches have 
not been decided, Ruether said. 


The racquetball courts will be 
closed around midday on the Feb. 15 
to prepare them for match play. 

The HPE Center will close in mid- 
afternoon that day, and reopen for 
first-round matches that evening. 

No other HPE Center facilities 
will be available during the tourney. 
Play will resume Saturday morning 
and continue through the day. The 
finals will be played around mid-day 
Sunday, Ruether said. 

Spectators will be admitted free. 
Because the Center will be closed 
during the tournament, spectators 
will be able to watch from the sec¬ 
ond-floorrunning track, Ruether said. 



$5.00 OFF 
COUPON 

FIRST VISIT 



HAIR 

& 

TANNING 


592-3869 


Nails 
By Wanda 


1201 East Fifth Street 

Tyler, Texas 75701 

(Next to Hupei Chinese Restaurant) 
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